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The Indiana Dunes. ..constitute a signature of time and eternity... 


Carl Sandburg 


PREFACE 


The Calumet Region of Northwest Indiana brings two contrasting images 
to mind: The fragile beauty of the Indiana Dunes and the power and strength 
of heavy industry. The first evokes scenes of ever-changing wonders of 
nature, while the second portrays steel mills with tall, fiery blast furnaces and 
huge, sprawling manufacturing complexes. These two very different scenes 
co-exist, side by side, making Northwest Indiana the region of Sand and 
Steel. 

The development of Indiana’s Lake Michigan shoreline in the 20th 
century follows a two-pronged path: Industrial development on the one 
hand, preservation of the natural environment on the other. Consequently, 
four steel mills, a national park, and a state park are situated within a twenty- 
five mile area. In this tightly packed space, industry and nature have 
compromised to carve out a unique way of life. How did this unlikely scenario 
happen? 

The Sand and Steel exhibit focuses on the historical dichotomy between 
industrialization and preservation in the Indiana Dunes. Nearly forty 
photographs from collections in Indiana University Northwest’s Calumet 
Regional Archives, and from other sources in the Region, tell of mills and 
parks, of economic concerns and recreational pursuits, of differing 
philosophies and values underlying land use, of opposing plans for regional 
development. 

The display covers the coming of industry. It tells how local residents 
accepted and welcomed the mills in the belief that such development would 
bring prosperity to the Region. The exhibit also tells of inhabitants who held 
differing views about the lakefront land, those who sought to preserve the 
natural environment for study and recreation. 

These dual trends appeared most vividly early in the 1900s and again at 
mid-century. The dilemma of cohabitation in the Calumet Region created a 
fascinating saga of conflict and compromise, one which continues even today 
to produce the distinct character of Northwest Indiana. 

The Sand and Steel project received tremendous support from many 
quarters. The project team comprising Ronald D. Cohen, Kay Franklin, James 
B. Lane, Robert F. Moran, Jr., Mark Reshkin, and Gary Wilk dedicated many 
hours to the success of the project. Chancellor Peggy Gordon Elliott and the 
administration, faculty, and staff of Indiana University Northwest provided 
steady encouragement and support. The Indiana Committee for the 
Humanities not only furnished funding for the endeavor but also lent 
technical assistance and advice through the ICH director and staff. Special 
thanks to Andrew Biancardi of Gary for the catalog's cover and inside art. 
Assistance also came from the Northwestern Indiana Regional Planning 
Commission, the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore, and Indiana University at 
Bloomington. Finally, we wish to thank the ten public libraries around the 
State of Indiana participating as exhibit sites for Sand and Steel . 

Stephen G. McShane 
Archivist/Curator 
Calumet Regional Archives 
and Project Director, 

Sand and S/ee/ 






A bar of steel—it is only 

Smoke at the heart of it, smoke and the blood of a man. 


From "Smoke and Steel" by Carl Sandburg 


The Cohabitation of Sand and Steel: 
An Introduction 

By Ronald D. Cohen 


The Dunelands of Northwest Indiana have been, seemingly, all things to 
all people. Industrialists and developers have molded the landscape to serve 
their economic purposes, while nature lovers, environmentalists, and 
scientists have worked to preserve and study the natural flora and fauna, as 
well as develop recreational facilities. Scholars have been no less divided in 
their interests and approaches. Mark Reshkin, Kay Franklin, and J. Ronald 
Engel explore the meaning of the development of the Dune Country from 
differing, although complementary, perspectives. They agree, however, that 
the importance of the area transcends local concerns, indeed meshes with 
regional, state, national, and even world developments. And their essays 
serve to connect the separate illustrations in the Sand and Steel exhibit, 
pulling out the dominant themes that make the display a coherent whole. An 
understanding of the Calumet Region, both in word and picture, is, in 
microcosm, an understanding of modern developments and dilemmas. 

Any understanding of the Dunes must include some comprehension of 
their natural history and properties. Reshkin, a geologist, using scientific 
terms, is concerned not about environmental changes over years or 
decades, but over the millenia. The area is unique because of its geologic 
features. While the topography and land usage have been constantly altered 
for both natural and man-made reasons, the Dunes yet retain a 
distinctiveness that continues to be recognized locally, throughout the state, 
and nationally. As the tensions continue between development and 
preservation, purity and pollution, the area can serve as a microcosm of 
national environmental problems and dilemmas. 

Kay Franklin's essay is a mini-version of her study (with Norma Schaeffer) 

PueLfQri h fl Dunes. U na Use Conflict oa l he Shores of Lake Michigan 

(University of Illinois Press, 1983). Franklin focuses on the Dunes as a 
political and economic battlefield. Functioning as a historian, she gives an 
overview of the motives for and against Dunes preservation. Compromise 
between environmental protection and industrial expansion has generally 
prevailed because both groups have had their powerful defenders and 
power bases. Industry seemed to prevail by the mid-1960s, but the creation 
of the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore in 1966 somewhat turned the tide. 
Within the last few years, as Franklin argues, environmental preservation has 
taken on greater prominence because of its economic role as the steel 
industry has declined. The current threats are beach erosion and pollution, 
rather than industrial expansion. 

Engel, a theologian and philosopher, captures the spiritual nature of the 
Dunes. He connects ecology and theology, while focusing on the attitudes 
of writers and scientists in Chicago. This essay is a condensed version of his 
insightful Sacred Sands: The Struggle for Community in the Indiana Dunes 
(Wesleyan University Press, 1983), in which he explored at length the Dunes 
preservation movement from his unique perspective. Contrasting the sacred 
and the profane comes naturally to Engel, who had experience as both a park 
ranger and a Unitarian minister before becoming a professor of social ethics. 
His vantage point in Chicago also allows for a broader perspective. The 





Dunes are not just a natural formation in Indiana, but have served as a mental 
and physical escape for those from Illinois. 

So, the Dunes of the Calumet Region have been noted for their 
economic, political, physical, spiritual, scientific, recreational, and symbolic 
value to the region, state, and nation. Certainly, Indiana’s citizens must have 
a deeper comprehension of this part of the state, with its continuing tensions 
between development and preservation, man and nature, cooperation and 
competition, and varying political agendas. Indeed, these are national, even 
world, problems. An understanding of, much less a trip to, Northwest Indiana, 
via Sand and Steel , will aid all of us in better understanding our past, present, 
and perhaps even our future. 



Caterpillar 



The Natural Resources of the Calumet: A Region Apart 

by Mark Reshkin 


What is it that sets "the Calumet Region" 
apart from the rest of Indiana? Perhaps it is that this 
area was so much later developed than most of the 
state and then more as a part of an expanding 
metropolitan Chicago, a Great Lakes industrial re¬ 
gion, than as part of a rich and fertile farm belt state. 
Perhaps it is that the Great Marsh of the Kankakee 
River valley isolated this northwestern corner of 
the state from the extensive farmlands to the 
south. The Calumet Region's heritage, therefore, 
is essentially that of a nineteenth century area of 
undrained wild wetlands famous for hunting 
preserves, with changes occurring almost over¬ 
night to produce a twentieth century urban- 
industrial melting pot, leaving scattered farmlands 
and coastal dunes still intact. 

Northwest Indiana continues to change, 
however. The role of steelmaking as the center- 
piece of the region's economy is decreasing, but 
the nation’s basic steelmaking will continue to 
center in the Region. And other commercial and 
industrial activities will appear because of the area's 
strategic location at the hub of the nation's 
transportation system, abundant water resources, 
and trained work force. The unique beauty of the 
Indiana Dunes, now preserved in a combined state 
and federal parks system, will also attract increasing 
numbers of tourists and vacationers seeking a 
convenient respite from the smoke and concrete 
of their lives. Indeed, the area's marked physical 
characteristics have been central to influencing its 
past, present, and future. 

During the Paleozoic Era ancient seas 
invaded Indiana's Central Lowlands, depositing 
thick sequences of sedimentary rocks; later, 
during the Quaternary Period, glaciers moved 
south from Canada, leaving thick drift deposits. It is 
these thick, unconsolidated surficial earth materials 
of the Quaternary Age blanketing the northern two- 
thirds of Indiana which dominate the geologic 
setting of the Calumet Region. The repeated 
waves of glaciation occurring over the last one 
million years and the ice-contact lakes formed 
during the last glacial waning have produced the 
physical landscape of the Calumet Region, the 
environment for human settlement. 

The heavily populated and industrialized 


northern part of the region is a generally low relief 
area (the Calumet Lake Plain) that occupies the 
bed of glacial Lake Chicago. Until the latter part of 
the 19th century, the natural character of the 
landscape was little altered from that which existed 
when the present shoreline of Lake Michigan 
formed some 2,500 years ago. Three major sand 
dune-capped relic shorelines, some rising sixty 
feet above the surrounding plain, represent 
successively lower stages of glacial Lake Chicago 
which inundated the plain 14,000 years ago. The 
high dunes of all of the shorelines trend in an east- 
west arc through the area. High and dry, they 
became major transportation routes through what 
was an otherwise relatively impenetrable wetland 
area, first used as Indian trails and later for 
railroads and highways. 

The Region is named after the Calumet 
River, a sluggish stream originating in and receiv¬ 
ing drainage from the Valparaiso Morainal Area, just 
south of the Calumet Lake Plain. The French were 
the first to name the river Calumet. The name has 
several possible derivations, among them the 
assertion that Calumet is the French version of the 
Indian word "Gekelemuk," which means a low body 
of deep, still water. Because of the heavy growth 
of reeds in the Calumet River during the wilder¬ 
ness era, the name "Chalemel" (French for reed) 
may also have been a root for the present river 
name. The term Calumet Region eventually came 
to be applied to the area about the foot of Lake 
Michigan and was used to describe all of the area 
of the Calumet Lake Plain and the northern slopes 
of the Valparaiso Morainal Area to the drainage 
divide immediately south. Today, the term Calu¬ 
met Region also carries the implication of a heavy 
industrialized area, a "smokestack" urban region. 

A knowledge of the Calumet Region's past 
land use is helpful in understanding the current 
state of land utilization. There have been two 
stages in the human modification of the natural 
environment: an early period, beginning some 
12,000 years ago and lasting into the 19th 
century, during which human activities were 
adapted to the constraints of the natural environ¬ 
ment; and a later period, continuing into 
the present, when we have modified the natural 
environment to satisfy our demand for agricultural. 
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industrial, and residential development. 

The first substantial modification of the 
Calumet Region began in 1851 as railroad tracks 
were pushed through the Calumet Lake Plain to 
link the rapidly growing city of Chicago with such 
older cities as Fort Wayne and Indianapolis and the 
eastern seaboard cities. Tracks were laid down on 
the flanks of the beach ridges and the abundant 
dune sands were used to construct railroad bed 
elevations. Railroad stations and shipping points 
became the nucleus of settlements such as Por¬ 
ter, Miller, Tolleston, and Dyer. Valparaiso and 
Crown Point, the county seats, in the Valparaiso 
Morainal Area, were "inland towns" until 1858 and 
1865, respectively, when tracks were pushed ac¬ 
ross the moraine. A second wave of railroad 
building during the latter quarter of the nineteenth 
century produced an awesome concentration of 
railroad lines criss-crossing the Region at the foot 
of Lake Michigan as Chicago became the rail hub 
of the nation. Soon after, sand mining and 
dredging became a major activity in the Calumet 
Lake Plain. 

Industrial development, encouraged by 
efficient rail and water transportation, extensive, 
though poorly drained, open spaces, and abun¬ 
dant water, began when George H. Hammond 
located a meat packing plant in 1869 bordering the 
Illinois state line. Twenty years later the Standard 
Oil Company constructed the world's largest oil 
refinery in adjoining Whiting. East Chicago simul¬ 
taneously incorporated because of the con¬ 
struction of what would become the Inland Steel 
Corporation, soon followed by other oil and steel 
companies which vied for space in the tiny 
community. Then, in 1906, U.S. Steel began 
erecting the world's largest steel plant just east 
along the lakefront in Gary, soon the commercial 
hub of the Region. Some decades later both 
National Steel and Bethlehem Steel situated their 
facilities further eastward, which led to the 
expansion of the cities of Portage and Burns Har¬ 
bor, respectively. The lakeshore had quickly 
become primarily an industrial corridor, while urban- 
residential development progressed inland from 
this belt such that industry became hemmed in and 
began filling in Lake Michigan to gain land for ex¬ 
pansion. 

Industrialization, at least in part, became 
possible by changing the courses of rivers, drain¬ 
ing and filling extensive wetlands with sand and 
slag, construction of landfills into Lake Michigan, 
creation of deep water harbors and navigable 


canals, and continued sand mining of dunes and 
interdunal areas. Drainage changes were the most 
dynamic of all the changes wrought on the natural 
environment. The marshy wetland character of the 
Lake Chicago Plain, probably more than any other 
single factor, was responsible for the Region not 
having experienced the effects of the industrial 
revolution until the very end of the nineteenth 
century. The major drainage changes of the early 
twentieth century resulted in the acceleration of 
industrial development such that the area is today 
one of the nation's main urban-industrial regions. 

The construction of harbors, canals, and 
landfills began at the dawning of the century. Prior 
to this time only the harbors at Chicago and 
Michigan City served the south end of Lake 
Michigan. Indiana Harbor in East Chicago began 
with construction of an outer breakwater built 
some 1,800 feet out into the lake. By 1903, the 
Indiana Ship Canal was begun and was navigable 
one mile inland by 1909. In 1925, the federal 
government accepted the deed to the completed 
waterway. Buffington Harbor, serving U.S. Steel, 
was in operation by 1908, with a large turning basin 
and parallel piers or breakwaters extending over 
2,000 feet into Lake Michigan. The most recent 
commercial harbor facility, the Port of Indiana, 
built just east of Bums Ditch, is the state's major 
deepwater international port. 

The human settlement and economic 
growth of the past century have led to the gradual 
depletion of many of the area's natural resources 
and scenic wonders. For Indiana as a whole, over 
the past 100 years over 1,000,000 acres of 
wetlands have been drained and filled, reducing 
the original post-glacial wetlands by some eighty 
percent. The percentage of wetland loss may 
have been even higher in the Calumet Region, 
although the area continues to contain large 
wetland tracts. In addition, large reaches of the 
sand dune ridges have been mined or built over 
and forest tracts harvested. 

Nonetheless, this heavily industrialized 
region retains much open, natural area. One can 
step out of a modern industrial colossus, an inte¬ 
grated steel mill covering several square miles, and 
within minutes sit beside a pond or marsh and 
watch the Green Heron or many other birds and 
animals cavort. The resource management 
concern of the Region is how to moderate and 
mitigate the mutual impacts of starkly contrasting 
but immediately adjacent land uses such as steel 
mills and nature preserves. Coastal reaches 
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throughout this nation have been the land use 
battlegrounds of competing interests. The same 
space is coveted for water intensive commerce 
and industry that is also desirable for wetland 
preservation, parks and recreational uses, as well 
as for residential communities. In the Indiana 
Coastal Zone, that part of the Calumet Lake Plain 
adjacent to Lake Michigan, one third of the coast is 
residential, one third industrial and commercial, 
and one third is devoted to natural resource 
preservation and recreational uses. Unfortunately, 
these thirds are not in continuous expanses, but 
instead are sums of widely dispersed areas where 
very different land and water uses sit side-by-side. 
One can only marvel at the degree of order that 
does exist between these uses. 

Among the county park systems, the 
Indiana Dunes State Park, and the Indiana Dunes 
National Lakeshore, sizeable areas of natural 
resources are preserved and managed well in the 
Calumet Region. The foremost effort to preserve 
and enjoy the Region's natural resources has been 
the creation of the Indiana Dunes National Lake- 
shore, a traditional national park in an urban 
setting. The flora and fauna of the Indiana Dunes 
National Lakeshore have been intensively studied 
for a century and four national, natural landmarks 
exist within its authorized boundaries (these 
boundaries include several important state park- 
lands, the Indiana Dunes State Park and the 
Hoosier Prairie). Henry Cowles, father of American 
ecology, used the Dunes as his laboratory in his 
landmark studies. The Lakeshore exhibits much 
ecological diversity—bare to forested dunes and 
blowouts, wetlands of many varieties including 
bogs, fens, marshes and lakes, wet and dry 
prairies, and savannahs. Protected geological 
features include end and ground moraines, 
outwash plains, coastal beaches, bars and dunes, 
and kames and kettles. In addition, investigations 
of the geologic origin and evolution of the Great 
Lakes have often focused on the landforms and 
sediments at the south end of Lake Michigan in 
the Indiana Dunes. This 14,000 year geologic 
history of the greatest bodies of fresh water in the 
world is best preserved and perhaps can only be 
preserved within this national lakeshore. 

In many ways, then, the Indiana Dunes are 
a prototype for parks with natural resource values 
in all of urban America. Some eight million people 
live within easy commuting distance of the Indiana 
Dunes. Twenty-five percent of the nation's basic 
steel-making occurs adjacent to units of the 
national lakeshore and the state park and three 


electric generating stations lie next or near to the 
parklands. Road, rail, and airline routes run 
alongside, through, and over these lands. Natural 
area management in the Calumet Region today 
may well demonstrate whether or not scientific and 
esthetically valuable natural resources can be 
preserved in the ever-expanding and heavily 
industrialized urban areas of the country. 

As in any urban-industrial area today, an 
array of environmental quality problems continue 
to exist in the Calumet Region. They affect the air, 
the water, and the land and have their roots in the 
century of very rapid economic growth. It might 
appear in retrospect that they could have been 
avoided, but that probably is not the case. Our 
recognition as a nation of the importance of 
environmental quality only evolved in the 1960s 
and the beginnings of efforts to restore the quality 
of the environment in the Calumet Region only 
began in the 1970s. Some, but not all, of the 
area's environmental concerns include air quality, 
wastewater treatment and flood control, solid 
waste management, and shoreline erosion. 
Regional cooperation may provide the solutions to 
these problems and development of substate 
regionalism should occur to manage these region¬ 
wide concerns. 

Land use changes have occurred and will 
continue to occur in the Calumet Region. 
Whatever the future of the American steel indus¬ 
try, it seems quite likely that the lands used in steel¬ 
making will diminish; but, if basic steel-making is to 
continue in the United States, it will be in Indiana's 
Calumet Region. The rigidity of the land uses of 
even a decade ago, however, no longer exist. The 
major manufacturing concerns and the railroads will 
require less land and the recreational uses of the 
coastal zone will increase in their place. The 
Indiana Marina Development Commission, formed 
to develop five new or expanded recreational boat 
harbors, should be only the first step in the 
changing pattern of coastal resource uses. 
Another step has been the establishment of a 
tourism bureau and an expanding park system in 
each of the counties in Northwest Indiana. 

Can the commerce of recreation grow in 
the Calumet Region in such a manner so as to 
become a significant and meaningful economic 
diversification? When one reviews the natural 
resources and the natural beauty of the Calumet 
Region, one sees ample reason to have pride in 
the area's natural riches. One can hope that the 
Calumet Region becomes truly a more closely 
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identifiable part of lndiana--its window, its port, to Mark Reshkin is Professor of Geosciences and 

the world in the global economy of the twenty-first Public and Environmental Affairs and Associate 

century. Only time will provide the answer. Dean of Academic Affairs at Indiana University 

Northwest in Gary. 



The Natural... 
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Contrasts and Compromises: Industrialization and 
Preservation in the Indiana Dunes 

by Kay Franklin 


To a casual observer of the Indiana Dunes 
its serene lake, sun-baked sands, buzzing wet¬ 
lands, and cool, dark forests bear little resem¬ 
blance to a battlefield. Yet, from early in the 20th 
century, these vistas witnessed a long conflict 
between industrial development and preservation, 
a struggle that affected the whole nation and 
served as a prototype for similar controversies in 
the years that followed. 

The competition for land once considered 
worthless took place during a period of national 
transition from land plenty to land scarcity. It 
reflected a clash of values between two dominant 
strains in the American character: the desire to 
extract the land's bounty to ensure progress and 
prosperity as against the desire to protect a 
resource that enriches the human spirit. For more 
than 50 years advocates of industrial development 
and spokesmen for preservation played out their 
roles in the political arenas of the state and the 
nation. Their rivalry exemplified the process of 
American decision-making, demonstrating to for¬ 
mer Congressman John Brademas that "politics in 
a democracy is a never-ending cycle of conflict 
and compromise. There are no final solutions, only 
shifting forms, like the sands of the Dunes." 

For centuries, the Dunes stood in self- 
contained isolation, remote, inaccessible, undis¬ 
turbed, and largely unwanted by humankind. 
Although a few inhabitants had profited from the 
area prior to 1900, most considered it worthless. 
The arrival of U.S Steel in 1906 and the sub¬ 
sequent construction of Gary, however, changed 
people's perception of the Dunes' value forever. 

Indiana greatly welcomed the new steel 
making facility. Contemporary observers viewed 
the plant as a modern miracle that would bring 
prosperity and progress to the region. Its creation 
symbolized the predominant values of the 
previous fifty years: boosterism, economic 

advancement, urban growth, and industrialization. 
Few Americans then questioned those values; 
local, state, and federal politicians hastened to 


enact legislation favorable to accelerated industrial 
expansion. 

While advocates of economic develop¬ 
ment rejoiced at the new importance of the Dunes 
in Lake County, University of Chicago botanist 
Henry Chandler Cowles studied the Porter County 
Dunes as he had done since the 1880s. He 
brought his classes on field trips to investigate the 
processes that had formed the Dunes and created 
unique plant life. Ultimately, his work led to the 
development of the science of ecology. 

During these same years, outdoor enthu- 
siasts-hikers, bird watchers, nature lovers-many 
members of the Prairie Club of Chicago, also 
discovered the Dunes, as did the poets and artists 
who flocked there in ever-increasing numbers. By 
1916, a coalition of scientists, conservationists, 
and civic elites from Chicago had formed The 
National Dunes Park Association, an organization 
dedicated to preserving the Dunes between Gary 
and Michigan City as the "Sand Dunes National 
Park." Stephen Mather, first director of the 
National Park Service, supported the project, 
recommending for the first time in America's history 
that public funds be used to purchase private land 
for a national park. When this maiden attempt at 
creating a national park failed, the preservation 
effort shifted entirely to Indiana, where a suc¬ 
cessful campaign ensued. Led by Gary civic 
leaders such as Tom and A.F. Knotts, William 
Gleason, and Bess Sheehan, and supported by 
state conservationist Richard Lieber, Indiana saved 
a small portion of the Dunes as the Indiana Dunes 
State Park in 1923. 

Porter County businessmen, meanwhile, 
had other plans for the remains of their shoreline. 
In 1929, to their enormous gratification. Midwest 
Steel, a divsion of National Steel, bought 750 
acres spanning Burns Ditch, the newly completed 
channel that diverted water from the Little Calumet 
River into Lake Michigan. That same year, the 
Northern Indiana Public Service Company 
(NIPSCO) purchased 300 acres for a power station 
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in the Porter County Dunes. These two events 
initiated a forty year crusade by Porter County 
businessmen, their Congressional mentor Charles 
Halleck, and eventually the entire political power 
structure of the state, to build a publicly funded 
port near Burns Ditch. Spurred on by A.J. Bowser, 
publisher of the Chesteron Tribune , and John Van 
Ness, a state senator from Valparaiso, they be¬ 
lieved that such a harbor would encourage 
Midwest Steel to build an integrated steel mill as 
well as attract other heavy industries to ensure the 
economic future of the county. Unfortunately, 
however, the Depression and World War II pre¬ 
vented the port project trom going forward until the 
1950s. 

In 1952, Dunes lovers became alarmed by 
increased pressure for the port and for industrial 
development. Ogden Dunes clubwoman Dorothy 
Buell and a number of friends formed the Save the 
Dunes Council in order to raise money to purchase 
the remaining Duneland and donate it to the 
Indiana Dunes State Park. But. by the mid-1950s, 
their cause seemed hopeless. The State had 
appropriated $2,000,000 to buy land for the 
proposed harbor subject to the approval of the 
Army Corps of Engineers, and Bethlehem Steel 
had acquired 4,000 acres of the choicest Dunes 
and had 7,900 more in the offing. Buell ap¬ 
proached Indiana's senators William E. Jenner and 
Homer Capehart, but they refused to aid the 
preservation effort. Then, as a last resort, she 
turned to Illinois Senator Paul Douglas for help. 

Douglas, too, attempted to persuade 
Indiana's legislators to sponsor federal legislation 
to save the Dunes. Faced with their refusal, he 
undertook the effort to protect the Dunes himself. 
Douglas loved the Dunes, having owned a 
vacation cottage there for many years. He be¬ 
lieved that the area's national scientific significance 
and superb natural beauty should serve a wider 
constituency than that of Porter County or the 
State of Indiana, that it should belong to the 
nation. In acting as sponsor Douglas brought the 
fight to the federal arena, and over the next eight 
years he introduced a long series of bills to create a 
national park in the Dunes. He also guided the 
Save the Dunes Council, helping it to grow into a 
potent advocacy organization that attracted the 
attention of the national media, took legal action in 
the federal courts, refuted the combined expertise 
of the State and the Army Corps of Engineers, and 
served as a model for the environmental action 
groups that emerged in the 1970s. 


At the same time that preservationists 
mobilized to block construction of the proposed 
harbor and allied industries, port proponents saw 
their dreams approaching fruition. The backing of 
the port by virtually all political powers in Indiana- 
governors, state legislators, U. S. congressmen 
and senators--Republican and Democratic alike, 
eventually forced a politically imposed compromise 
that created the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore 
and authorized public funds for the Port of Indiana. 
The compromise, orchestrated in 1963 by Presi¬ 
dent John F. Kennedy's staff, sanctioned indus¬ 
trial use for the Dunes at the same time that it 
praised preserving the land. Though the efforts of 
the Save the Dunes Council had delayed the port 
and the mills for almost ten years, the organization 
had not prevented their realization. 

So industry finally came to the Porter 
County Dunes. By the middle of the 1960s, 
Midwest Steel had constructed a finishing mill. 
Bethlehem had completed the largest single 
undertaking in the company’s history, a complex of 
buildings that covered a million square feet of floor 
space. NIPSCO had developed the land it had 
held since 1929, constructing two coal-fired 
generating stations and preparing for the con¬ 
struction of a nuclear plant as well (legal challenges 
by opponents of the plant, together with almost a 
thousand per cent increase in costs, forced the 
utility eventually to give up its nuclear plans). 
Finally, in 1966, the Port of Indiana held its official 
groundbreaking. At a cost of over $92 million, the 
harbor encompassed 400 acres between the 
Bethlehem and Midwest steel plants. By the end 
of the decade the Porter County shoreline 
boasted a three-mile long industrial corridor. 

1966 also saw the creation of a national 
park in the Dunes, the Indiana Dunes National 
Lakeshore. However, the 6,539 acre park held no 
land in common with the preserve proposed in the 
first bill that Douglas introduced into the Senate in 
1958. Instead, it contained only 5,161 acres, less 
than half the land recommended by the Kennedy 
Compromise. Moreover, the new park in no way 
matched the original proposal in quality, beauty, or 
scientific value. Nevertheless, preservationists 
hailed it as a great victory. Douglas had pulled a 
political rabbit out of a hat by carving out a park in 
the congressional district of its chief enemy, 
Charles Halleck, and the achievement earned the 
praises of the nation. Unfortunately, creation of 
park and port did not end controversy in the 
Dunes. Although, for a brief moment, all parties 
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seemed satisfied with the compromise, by the time 
the park got underway the preservationists felt 
cheated. In short order, they initiated legislation to 
enlarge the park, claiming the remainder of the 
acreage mandated by the Kennedy Compromise 
but eliminated in the final legislation. In addition, 
industrial incursions, such as sand mining, began 
to take place within the park's borders, creating 
new tensions between preservationists and sup¬ 
porters of industry. Worst of all, the Save the 
Dunes Council discovered that the National Park 
Service did not always protect the park's interests. 

Since the authorization of the Lakeshore 
in 1966, serious destabilization pressures have 
faced and continue to face the Indiana Dunes. A 
series of park expansions have added to the area's 
patchwork quality rather than making the preserve 
more unified. Lack of funds and unsympathetic 
administrations in Washington have slowed park 
development, cut staff, and undermined some 
public support while testing the mettle of the Save 
the Dunes Council. Oversight by many juris¬ 
dictions—local, state, federal -makes it difficult to 
pinpoint responsibility for decision-making; the 
built-in conflict of interest between the park and its 
industrial/residential neighbors necessitates an on¬ 
going need for conflict resolution. 

Ironically, the economic downturn of the 
1980s called into question the arguments that 
brought industry to the Dunes in the first place. 
Instead of bringing jobs and prosperity, the mills 
have operated at far less than full capacity, and the 
status of the steel industry as a whole has con¬ 
tributed to unemployment in the region. Japanese 
steel has accounted for much of the cargo for the 
Port of Indiana; Bethlehem Steel has considered 
bankruptcy as a viable option. 

Because of the sluggish economy, 
business interests have turned, in the late 1980s, 
to tourism as a cure for the downturn. Local boost¬ 
ers have rediscovered the recreational potential of 
their lakefront and considered marina develop¬ 
ment to replace heavy industry as a means to 
prosperity. Local Congressman Peter J. Visclosky 
has proposed The Marquette Project, a plan to 
reclaim abandoned industrial land for public use 
and recreation. 

The Lakeshore has also experienced 
difficulties. Ten years of rising lake levels have 
eroded ancient Dunes and cause costly beaches 
to disappear. Air and water polution have impacted 
the wetlands and injured fragile plant species. 


Because of the park's increased popularity, 
pressure has mounted for expanded recreational 
facilities, thus reactivating a half century old argu¬ 
ment between preservation and recreational use. 

As a consequence of the Dunes struggle, 
Indiana's Lake Michigan coastline of the 1980s 
displays the full range of uses made possible by 
nature and devised by an urban-industrial society. 
In the space of 45 miles, a patchwork of parklands, 
commercial and residential communities, steel 
mills, power plants, and the Pori of Indiana sprawls 
along its shores. These incompatible elements 
coexist in uneasy truce subject to unanticipated 
environmental problems, undreamed of manage¬ 
ment headaches, and continued pressure for 
change. Compromise created the Dunes' unique 
configuration, and compromise will dictate its 
shape in the future. Through dynamic interplay 
among park administrators, industry managers, 
private individuals, public advocacy groups, 
elected officials, and governmental bodies, 
change will continue to occur and compromise will 
continue to mold the destiny of the Dunes. 


Kay Franklin, a freelance writer, specializes in 
researching and authoring various works on the 
Indiana Dunes, including Duel tQL the Dunes: Land 
Use. Conflict on the. Shores of Lake Michigan 

(University of Illinois Press, 1983), co-authored 
with Norma Schaeffer. 
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The Indiana Dunes: Birthplace of Ecology 

by J. Ronald Engel 


Sometime around 1913 Carl Sandburg set 
out from Chicago with a friend for a hike in the 
nearby dune country. Sandburg was accustomed 
to taking such hikes; frequently he was accom¬ 
panied by his friend and fellow-writer, Edgar Lee 
Masters. Originally , the native dune landscape 
swept along the coast of Lake Michigan from 
Waukegan to Michigan City-the inside perimeter 
of the Chicago glacial plain. In 1913 there were still 
remnants of that native landscape close to the city. 
But then, as now, the highest, most spectacular 
and beautiful dunes were in northern Indiana, and 
it is most likely that this was Sandburg's destina¬ 
tion. Afterwards, he wrote this poem: 

"Dunes" 

What do we see here in the sand dunes of the 
white moon alone with our thoughts,Bill, 

Alone with our dreams, Bill, soft as the women 
tying scarves around their heads dancing, 

Alone with a picture and a picture coming one 
after the other of all the dead, 

The dead more than all these grains of sand one 
by one piled here in the moon, 

Piled against the sky-line taking shapes like the 
hand of the wind wanted. 

What do we see here, Bill, outside of what the 
wise men beat their heads on. 

Outside of what the poets cry for, and the 
soldiers drive on headlong and leave their 
skulls in the sun for?-what, Bill? 


I want to try to answer the question which 
Sandburg asks-the question of the meaning of 
this remarkable landscape we inherit in the 
Midwest-the Indiana Dunes. From the way 
Sandburg phrases the question, it would appear 
that he thought nothing less than the answer to 
the riddle of human destiny lay in those sand hills. 

The ecological vision of Sandburg and the 
many others who have experienced the Dunes is 
ultimately religious in character. Scientific, of 
course. Ethical, yes. But also religious. To see 
the Earth as one, and as our ultimate and common 


home, to seek to provide the conditions whereby 
evolution can continue on the Earth apart from 
human intervention, to seek a harmonious relation¬ 
ship to the rest of nature--what is frequently called 
a "partnership of humanity and nature"~this is an 
incredible act of affirmation and faith. It has to do 
with our sense of what is sacred and worth devot¬ 
ing our ultimate loyalties to. Josiah Royce, an 
American philosopher at the turn of the century, 
had a word for it—he called it "world-loyalty." 

Another way of speaking of this religious 
vision is to speak of it as a vision of "community." 
Ecology is really our contemporary way of talking 
about community. Indeed, if we had asked the 
definition of the then new science of ecology a 
hundred years ago we would have received the 
answer: "The science of communities." This is 
important because the people who made the 
Indiana Dunes famous and who fought for 80 years 
to preserve them used the two terms inter¬ 
changeably. Indeed, they used a number of 
synonyms for ecology, for they were attuned to 
the fact that the areas of our life that we typically 
fragment into social, scientific, and artistic, in fact 
reinforce one another in the religious vision of 
ecology. 

Having painted the canvas large, let us 
now return to the Indiana Dunes. The answer I 
would like to give to the question Carl Sandburg 
asks about the meaning of the Dunes is this: The 
experience associated with that landscape has 
made it a symbol for the ecological vision of the 
world, for the religious vision of a community of all 
beings on Earth. How did such a thing come 
about? 

We are all acquainted with the phenom¬ 
enon of sacred places. Rivers, temples, islands, 
trees, springs gushing from rocks, caves, moun¬ 
tains, have all been perceived in the history of 
humankind as sacred places-places which in some 
profound way symbolize what is ultimate for us. 
Mountains, especially, have been looked to as 
sacred places, and for understandable reasons. 
They naturally evoke a feeling of exultation and the 
perception of ultimate horizons. Think of Mount 
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Sinai and Mount Zion of the Hebrew people. Here 
were sacred places which came to symbolize 
Israel’s vision for community, their covenant with 
Yahweh. 

We may not recognize them as such, but 
we also have sacred places, celebrated by what 
sociologists of religion are now calling the secular 
or civil religion of this country, the religion of 
democracy: Independence Hall. Philadelphia, 

where the covenant of the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence was signed: Valley Forge, where a great 
battle was fought for that covenant; Gettysburg, 
similarly. And as Martin Luther King said in his 
famous "I have a Dream" speech in Washington, 
1963: "Let freedom ring from Stone Mountain of 
Georgia! Let freedom ring from Lookout Mountain 
of Tennessee!" Indeed, when we look hard, 
underneath the camouflage of the secular, we can 
see that our land is fairly dotted with sacred places 
which in one way or another embody the important 
landmarks in the history of our people's unfolding 
vision of a democratic community. 

Here is the point! Parallel to what 
happened at Sinai, the Dunes became a sacred 
place symbolizing the vision of community, the 
particular ecological vision which motivated and 
inspired a rare group of Chicagoans for nearly a 
century. The vision of community which this group 
of people held, a quite prophetic and radical vision, 
was in the first case a vision for this region-for the 
Chicago glacial plain and the city of Chicago that 
was growing within it, just as the vision of 
community of the prophets was for the whole land 
of Israel and for the whole Hebrew people. And 
like the prophets, they associated that vision over 
the years with particular places which became 
pregnant symbols for it. One of these, perhaps 
the most enduring, was the Indiana Dunes. 

Why the Dunes? For several reasons. 
First, the Dunes were a striking natural embod¬ 
iment of the kind of ideal community they 
envisaged. The Dunes included an immense 
diversity of plants and animals concentrated in one 
place, living, as they thought, in reciprocity with 
one another, indeed, evolving together in an 
evolutionary process they could see in the 
landscape in the stages of ecological succession. 
Second, because the Dunes were remote, they 
felt like a sacred place. There one could feel 
renewed through recontact with the primeval, with 
wilderness. The Dunes were the last area to be 
settled in Indiana, and here this "last frontier” was 
located adjacent to Chicago! Wolves were sighted 


in the Dunes until 1906, bald eagles nested there 
into the ’20s, and many people could remember the 
time when Indians lived there. To go to the Dunes 
was to renew one’s sense of the cosmic, and 
those that made the trip returned to the city more 
dedicated than ever to their vision of com-munity. 
They were a people making a pilgrimage to a 
sacred place. In fact, they explicitly called their 
trips to the Dunes "pilgrimages." Third, they found 
the community they yearned for in their experi¬ 
ence with one another as they hiked together and 
enjoyed the natural beauty surrounding them. 
Fourth, they had to fight for them. Sacred places 
are often those places where battles have been 
fought between forces of good and evil, and in this 
case the struggle for the Dunes has gone on for 
nearly a century and shows no sign of abatement. 
Finally, it was noted above that mountains are 
frequently perceived as sacred places in the 
history of religions. The Dunes, as we know, are 
only 200 feet high. But, as Edgar Lee Masters 
once wrote of the Dunes: "The hills around seem 
like symbols of eternity." 

Who were these people who saw the 
world in such a strikingly imaginative way? And 
what, more specifically, was their vision of ecology 
and community which they associated so closely 
with the Dunes landscape? They were among the 
leaders of the "Chicago renaissance," that epoch 
in the history of Chicago that saw such a flowering 
of culture and reform, and their successors and 
heirs in the decades since. They were scientists, 
artists, writers, dramatists, settlement house work¬ 
ers, reformers, educators, politicians, business 
people, all caught up in the excitement of building 
a new and ideal city of Chicago on the glacial plain. 
They were organizers of groups such as the Prairie 
Club and Friends of Our Native Landscape. What 
these people shared was a vision of the civil 
religion which they call social democracy to 
distinguish it from the regnant laissez-faire notions 
of democracy which they opposed. They were 
seeking to replace the competitive individualism of 
the late 19th century (they called it "feudalism") 
with new and more cooperative modes of life. 
They were not Marxists, but some were socialists, 
democratic socialists to be precise. They were 
interested in cooperatives, in industrial democracy, 
in short, in social democracy. Perhaps the term 
which best summed up their vision was the 
"cooperative commonwealth." 

Another thing which they shared was 
regionalism. They saw the Chicago glacial plain, 
and Great Lakes basin which contained it, as an 
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integrated ecosystem, and they envisaged a 
human civilization which would grow to live in 
harmony with it. Jens Jensen, landscape architect, 
expressed this regional vision most strikingly in his 
visionary design for a Sand Dunes National Park 
which would run from Gary to Michigan City and 
which would be linked by a series of interstate 
parks to the city of Chicago, which he thought 
ought to be a "prairie Venice." Instead of filling in 
the marshes and lakes and streams and building an 
imperial city, as Chicago has done, Jensen urged 
the then half-formed metropolis to reject the de¬ 
sign of grid imposed upon the varied and delicate 
landscape, and to build in harmony with the 
region's natural topography. 

Imaginative connections were made in the 
early part of the century between a vision of 
regional integration for the geographical area, the 
vision of social democracy in the city, and the 
Dunes landscape. This is the rich mythic geog¬ 
raphy that gave the Dunes their meaning and 
which remained at the heart of the movement for 
their preservation down through the years. Under¬ 
lying all these connections was the deeply relig- 
iious vision-the ecological vision-of universal 
community itself. 

What was the role of the science of 
ecology in this imaginative world-view? So far we 
have been describing the cultural context in which 
the scientists who were pioneering the young 
science in the Midwest pursued their work. This is 
significant because the new science of ecology 
would never have taken the shape it did in 
Chicago, and especially at the University of 
Chicago, if it had not been for this larger 
community of experience and this larger vision 
which surrounded and influenced it. and which the 
science influenced in turn. 

The Indiana Dunes are called the 
"birthplace of ecology." This is only partially true. 
They must share the honor with the sandhills and 
grasslands of Nebraska where Frederick Clements 
did his early research. But perhaps even more 
than Clements, Henry Cowles, who did his re¬ 
search in the Dunes, deserves the honor of the 
title "father of American ecology." Cowles came to 
the University of Chicago as a graduate student in 
1895. He soon became involved, with the help of 
the great botanist John Merle Coulter, in studying 
the processes of ecological succession in the 
Dunes. He worked out the dynamics of the pro¬ 
cesses by which the first dunes are created by 
marram grass and other plants along the shore, 


and then how through various stages of increasing 
ecological complexity, a climax forest of oak, 
maple, and beech eventually arose on the older 
dunes farther inland. What Cowles discovered was 
not succession but a particularly brilliant example of 
succession in the Dunes. Since sand was con¬ 
stantly being laid down along the coast, and new 
dunes were constantly forming, as he walked in¬ 
land he walked back into time and along the trajec¬ 
tory of the evolution of plant communities. 

There was a close interaction between 
Cowles and his theories of plant communities and 
ecology and the rest of the Chicago renaissance. 
Cowles was a close friend of Jensen, tramped with 
him frequently over the Dunes; he participated in 
the Prairie Club, Friends of Our Native Landscape 
and other organizations; he used the language of 
social democracy to describe the community of 
plants in the Dunes, on one occasion saying that 
the Dunes were “the common meeting ground of 
trees and wild flowers from all directions...a 
marvelous cosmopolitan preserve, a veritable floral 
melting pot." On another occasion, he spoke of 
the ultimate law of ecology as one of "universal 
symbiosis." 

Cowles was a botanist. He was followed by 
Victor Shelford, a zoologist, who did the same 
thing for animal ecology that Cowles did for plant 
ecology. He traced the dynamics of animal suc¬ 
cession in the Dunes. Shelford, in turn, was 
followed by Warder Clyde Allee, whose research 
also stressed the processes of community 
formation in nature. Allee principally studied 
isopods-little fresh water crustaceans which he 
found in the ponds and creeks in the Dunes. He 
was convinced that they demonstrated the 
rudimentary beginnings of unconcious co¬ 
operation among animals. These scientists, and 
many others, shared the remarkable perception 
that in the Dunes we are able scientifically to 
understand the evolution of communities of living 
things. Here nature is conducting a great 
experiment showing how plants and animals can 
live together in interdependence. The Dunes 
revealed to the scientists, no less than to the 
artists, writers, and reformers, the origin and 
purpose of the evolutionary drama. 

The consequences of the ecological 
vision associated with the Dunes were felt for years 
in the struggle to preserve them. As the Chicago 
progressives saw the city growing in ways anti- 
ethical to what they hoped for, and as they saw 
the landscape transformed and many areas of 
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natural significance and beauty tost to the 
expanding industrial metropolis, the Dunes 
became even more valuable to them. Here the vi¬ 
sion remained intact. And thus it happened that 
this was where they made one of their last stands 
in the face of the forces of urbanization and indus¬ 
trialization, and on behalf of the promise of 
participatory democracy and environmental pres¬ 
ervation. 

Many persons were important to this 
struggle in addition to Jensen. First, Stephen 
Mather, a Chicago businessman, settlement 
house benfactor, and friend of Cowles, Jensen, 
and others. Immediately upon his appointment as 
the first Director of the National Park Service he 
proposed a Sand Dunes National Park. This cam¬ 
paign failed, but what the Dunes gave to him, and 
through him to the country, was the idea of 
national parks as sacred spaces, as the great 
common spaces of the people, models of the ideal 
community of humanity and nature. Another figure 
of importance was Richard Lieber, "father of 
Indiana state parks." Educated at the University of 
Chicago, Lieber too participated in the vision of the 
Chicago renaissance. He saw the Indiana Dunes 
as an educator in democratic citizenship for the 
new immigrants to the Midwest. For Lieber, parks 
like the Dunes should be models of the ideal of 
public life. These were places where everyone 
could meet as true equals and act out their respect 
for one another and for the land. 

Paul Douglas, greatest of all Dunes 
advocates, came to Chicago in 1919 as a young 
economics professor at the University of Chicago. 
He frequently hiked the Dunes and eventually built 
a cabin there. After his election to the Senate in 
1948, he worked for many great independent re¬ 
form causes. Indeed, he became the personal 
embodiment of the social democratic ideal of the 
Chicago renaissance. In the midst of the great 
battle to preserve the Dunes in the 1950s and 
1960s, he once said,"When I was young I wanted 
to save the world, when I was in my middle years I 
wanted to save my country, now that I am older all I 
want to do is to save the Indiana Dunes!" Like so 
may others, Douglas saw in the Dunes the symbol 
for his dream for the Earth. He embodied the 
ecological vision that motivated the Chicago renais¬ 
sance, and it is therefore fitting that the Dunes 
were finally declared a national lakeshore virtually 
as a personal tribute to him. A plaque in the park 
captures his dedication to the vision of community 
which he identified with the Dunes [in 1986, the 
Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore opened the 


Paul Douglas Environmental Center in the Miller 
area of Gary], 

Perhaps Sandburg should have the last 
word on the meaning of the Indiana Dunes. At the 
end of his life, in his great poem "Timesweep," he 
expressed the vision of ecology and community 
which is the answer to the question of the riddle of 
human existence that he posed fifty years earlier in 
his poem "Dunes": 

There is only one bird in the air 
and his name is All Wings. 

There is only one fish in the sea 
and his name is All Fins. 

There is only one man in the world 
and his name is All Men. 

There is only one woman in the world 
and her name is All Women. 

There is only one child in the world 
and the child's name is All Children. 


J. Ronald Engel is a professor at Meadville 
Theological School (Unitarian) of Lombard College 
(Universalist), affiliated with the University of 
Chicago. He is the author of Sacred Sands: The 
Struggle tor Community in the Indiana Dunes 

(Wesleyan University Press, 1983; paperback, 
1986). This essay has been adapted from an 
article originally published in the Morton Arboretum 
Quarterly 20 (Summer 1984): 17-28. 
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SAND: EARLIEST TIMES T01923 


The formation of the Dunes began over 1,000,000 years ago when 
glaciers covered the land of the Calumet Region. As they retreated, they left 
behind a huge lake, called Lake Chicago. This water also receded-about 
10,000 years ago-creating the series of beaches, dunes, bogs, swamps, 
and forests, each with its own unique flora and fauna, that we now call the 
Indiana Dunes. Over the eons the land changed little until the end of the 
19th century when the "civilized" world discovered the Dunes. 

In the late 1800s, Henry Chandler Cowles, the father of ecology in North 
America, used the Dunes as an outdoor botanical laboratory. Then, as the 
turn of the century approached, groups of middle-class professionals, 
predominantly from Chicago (such as the Prairie Club), took excursions to the 
Dunes for recreation and for respite from the stresses of urban life. With 
enthusiasm, conviction, and reverence they treasured their experience with 
nature. Recognizing the value of the ancient, unspoiled natural beauty of 
the Dunes, these groups formed the nucleus of a movement to create a 
national park in Dunes Country. 

Thus, the desire to preserve the Dunes for recreation and study unified 
scientists, conservationists, and outdoor enthusiasts. Despite active 
lobbying and a vigorous campaign, however, park proponents failed to 
secure the Sand Dunes National Park in 1917. Nevertheless, their efforts did 
not go to waste; their work aided in the establishment of the Indiana Dunes 
State Park in 1923. 



Prairie Club members enjoy a winter view of the Dunes and Lake Michigan near 
their Tremont clubhouse in 1913 (Calumet Regional Archives. I.U. Northwest). 







The retreat of a moving dune reveals the remains of 
Cottonwood trees killed off by another moving dune 
hundreds of years ago (Calumet Regional Archives, 
I.U. Northwest). 



Weekend hikers pitch makeshift tents on the foredune in 1920 (Calumet Regional Archives. I.U. Northwest). 







"For Sale" sign in the 1920s reflects increased recognition of the economic value of the Dunes (Calumet 
Regional Archives, I.U. Northwest). 



Botanist Henry Chandler Cowles poses with a 
specimen of Dunes vegetation, 1913. His field work 
in the Dunes led to the development of the science 
of ecology in North America (Courtesy. Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore). 








Prairie Club pageants used the Porter County Dunes as an outdoor stage in this scene from The 
Awakening.” May 31. 1915 (Calumet Regional Archives. I.U. Northwest). 










1917 dancers enjoy the music at Carr’s Beach, one of the most popular recreation facilities in Miller. A 
miniature railroad, shooting gallery, and roller rink offered additional entertainment (Calumet Regional 
Archives, I.U. Northwest). 



An excited crowd gathers for the first performance of ‘The Dunes Under Four Flags," May 30, 1917. 
Produced by the National Dunes Park Association, this pageant publicized preserving the Dunes as a 
national park (Calumet Regional Archives, I.U. Northwest). 






An audience of thousands views the final showing of "The Dunes Under Four Flags,” June 3. 1917 at Port 
Chester in the Porter County Dunes (Calumet Regional Archives, I.U. Northwest). 



As first director of the Indiana Department of 
Conservation, Richard Lieber, with his supporters, 
achieved preservation of the Dunes as a state park 
in 1923 (Courtesy, Indiana Department of Natural 
Resources). 




STEEL: 1891 Through the 1920s 


During the Golden Age of Industry, many Americans believed that 
industrial development brought economic prosperity. In keeping with this 
view, late 19th century industrialists recognized the suitability of the desolate 
land in northwest Indiana for manufacturing sites. Its proximity to Chicago and 
Midwest markets, cheap price, transportation access, water supply, and ready 
labor pool made the Calumet Region a prime location for industrialization. 

While Standard Oil began the major industrial influx in Whiting in 1889, 
Inland Steel Company’s Indiana Harbor Works became the Region’s first major 
steel producer. The arrival of U.S Steel’s Gary Works, however, produced the 
greatest industrial impact on the Dunes in the early 20th century. With the 
purchase of 9,000 acres along seven miles of Lake Michigan shoreline, U.S. 
Steel started construction in the spring of 1906; the founding of the City of 
Gary followed immediately. In rapid succession, a harbor, blast furnaces, 
open hearths, and coke ovens appeared among the Dunes; over twelve 
million cubic yards of sand were dug and disappeared during the erection of 
the "Big Mill." In the summer of 1908, the first iron oreboat arrived, and soon 
the blast furnaces fired. 

In a period of twenty years, the Dunes country became America’s 
industrial heartland. The nation's largest steelmaker had come to stay, and 
Gary, Indiana, along with the rest of the Calumet Region, boomed through 
the 1920s. 



From the Inland Iron Works of East Chicago, shown here in 1888. the Inland Steel Company develops the 
largest steel-producing facility in the Calumet Region. Inland maintained its first place position until surpassed 
by U.S. Steel in 1906 (Calumet Regional Archives, I.U. Northwest). 









Workers lay the concrete foundation for U S. Steels Open Hearth #4, October 3. 1906 (Calumet Regional 
Archives, I.U. Northwest). 
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A.F. Knotts, broker tor the U S. Steel land, Tom Knotts, Gary's first mayor, and 
a Mr. Gaskel study the Gary site as one of the first loads of coal arrives 
(Calumet Regional Archives, I.U. Northwest). 



Great Lakes Dredge and Dock Company constructs the harbor at the Gary 
Works, July 1, 1907 (Calumet Regional Archives. I.U. Northwest). 













U.S. Steel constructs a 2.5 million dollar harbor for its oreboats. Shown here on 
November 10, 1908, it measures 250 feet in width, 4,950 feet in length, and 23 
feet deep (Calumet Regional Archives. I.U. Northwest), 



Worker watches while molten iron pours from a ladle, Gary Works, ca. 1914 
(Calumet Regional Archives, I.U. Northwest). 








A steelworker guides the end of a roll of sheet steel at the Gary Works, 1922 
(Calumet Regional Archives, I.U. Northwest). 



Steel workers man a steam hammer as they forge an 
axle at the Gary Works, July 27, 1927 (Calumet 
Regional Archives, I.U. Northwest). 


STEEL: 1 9S0-Pmsent 


Fifty years after U.S. Steel erected Gary Works, Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation formulated plans to construct an integrated steel mill in the 
Dunes country twelve miles east of Gary. The features of Lake County that 
had attracted the early industrialists to build, also attracted Bethlehem 
executives to locate in Porter County. Unlike its predecessor in Gary, 
however, Bethlehem Steel faced considerable public opposition from 
preservationists. Nevertheless, with the backing of most public officials and 
much of the population, the nation's second largest steelmaker began a 
series of land acquisitions and engineering studies in the 1950s. As in earlier 
times, local boosters saw industrialization as the path to economic growth 
and prosperity. 

In December 1962, Bethlehem announced, publicly, its intentions to 
build the Burns Harbor plant. As rapidly as U.S. Steel had done a half-century 
earlier, Bethlehem constructed its mill complexes, beginning production in 
1964. Soon after, the Port of Indiana project provided the state with its first 
deepwater port, a long-time goal of Indiana businessmen and politicians; the 
port received its first call in 1970. Both endeavors, the steel mill and the port, 
were inextricably tied together as the industrial heritage of northwest Indiana 
continued into the mid-twentieth century. 

At present, the Burns Harbor plant's steel making capacity equals 5.3 
million tons with employment of around 6,000 persons. The Pori of Indiana 
moved 1,283,607 tons of cargo over its docks in 1986, compared with 
190,029 tons in 1970. The steel company considers the Burns Harbor plant 
among its strongest operations and views the mill as living evidence that 
heavy industry and a national park can coexist and flourish. 



After a half century, U.S. Steel's Gary Works continues to represent the 
industrial might of America as the plant spreads along the Lake Michigan shore 
(Calumet Regional Archives, I.U. Northwest). 












A mammoth conveyor system speeds up excavation for Bethlehem Steel's Burns Harbor Plant in 1963 
(Courtesy of Mr. Herbert Read). 



A 1965 aerial view, looking east, displays the giant size of Bethlehem Steel s $400 million Burns Harbor 
plant, containing over three dozen buildings, including a cold-rolled sheet mill, a sheared plate mill, and a 
hot-rolled sheet mill, with 70 acres under roof (Calumet Regional Archives. I.U Northwest). 








Molten Steel is poured from the ladle into a tundish 
which regulates the flow of the liquid into two water- 
cooled copper molds for the slabs to be continuously 
cast during the caster's operation at Burns Harbor 
(Calumet Regional Archives, I.U. Northwest). 



Double-reduced tinplate is produced at speeds of 4,000 feet per minute on this 
52-inch double-reduced and tin temper mill at Burns Harbor (Calumet Regional 
Archives, I.U. Northwest). 





Porter County businessmen realize a 40 year dream when the state constructs 
the Port of Indiana on this Dunes site, ca. 1962 (Courtesy, Port of Indiana/ 
Burns International Harbor). 



Ocean-going freighters loan cargo at the Port of Indiana in 1976 (Courtesy, Port 
of Indiana Burns International Harbor). 






Located between the Midwest and Bethlehem steel plants in Porter County, the 
Port of Indiana, Burns International Harbor, shown here in an 1982 aerial view, 
handles cargo from destinations around the globe (Calumet Regional Archives, 
I.U. Northwest). 



Charles A. Halleck, Congressman from Porter 
County for 34 years, advocates industrial 
development for the Dunes area and champions the 
Port of Indiana project (Courtesy of Kay Franklin). 






SAND: 1952 to Present 


Just as industrialization continued in 20th century northwest Indiana, the 
movement to save the Indiana Dunes also went forward. Led by Save the 
Dunes Council President. Dorothy Buell, and Illinois Senator Paul Douglas, 
preservationists conducted a fifteen year campaign to create a national park in 
the remaining, unspoiled Porter County Dunes. They fought especially hard 
for the Central Dunes, the same land desired by Bethlehem Steel and 
proponents of the Port of Indiana. Generating national interest in their cause, 
the Council succeeded in delaying the construction of the Port; the issue 
stimulated heated debate over the best use of the lands in the Calumet 
Region. The views of these mid-century preservationists gained attention 
that far exceeded those of conservationists five decades earlier. The change 
reflected new land use values which had begun to appear throughout the 
nation. 

Finally, in 1963, after a very complex series of events at the local, state, 
and federal levels of government, the Kennedy administration recommended 
establishment of both a park and a port in the Indiana Dunes. Thus, a park- 
port compromise occurred, with Congress authorizing the Port of Indiana in 
1965 and the 6,539 non-contiguous acre Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore 
in 1966. Although park proponents failed to fulfill their primary goal of 
preserving the Central Dunes, they did secure the nation's first urban national 
park, succeeding as their predecessors had succeeded in gaining a state 
park in the 1920s. 

Over the past twenty years, the Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore has 
expanded to a total of approximately 14,000 acres and welcomed over 1.6 
million visitors ini986; the Indiana Dunes State Park is also doing well, with 
annual visits by 1.3 million persons in the 2,282 acre park. 



1955 visitors find summer parking difficult in the Indiana Dunes State Park. The 
CCC built the parking lot and bathhouse during the Great Depression. This park 
remains the most heavily used in the Indiana State Park system (Calumet 
Regional Archives, I.U. Northwest). 






Illinois Senator Paul Douglas, (left) and Gary Mayor 
George Chacharis make a personal appeal to 
preserve the Central Dunes as part of a national 
park, ca. 1960 (Calumet Regional Archives, I.U. 
Northwest). 



Illinois Senator Paul Douglas, and his wife, Emily, (left) visit with Save the 
Dunes Council president Dorothy Buell on his last visit to the Dunes in 1973 
(© With permission of the Chicago Sun-Times, Inc., 1987) 






Marram grass ripples on a high slope in the Central Dunes, 1962. This prized 
section, the core of the acreage proposed for inclusion in a national park, 
represented a major land tract desired by the Save the Dunes Council. It 
eventually became part of Bethlehem Steel's acreage (Calumet Regional 
Archives, I.U. Northwest). 



Environmental activism in the Dunes continues after the establishment of the Lakeshore. Here, members of 
CARP (Community Action to Reverse Pollution) hike through the Dunes during an anti-pollution rally in 1970 
(Calumet Regional Archives. I.U. Northwest). 








Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore ranger, John Thornburg, interprets beach 
flora to visitors on a dunes succession hike at West Beach, ca. 1980 (Courtesy, 
Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore). 



A modern bathhouse complements the scenery at West Beach, the Lakeshore’s 
most popular swimming facility, ca. 1980 (Courtesy, Indiana Dunes National 
Lakeshore). 



A severe problem facing northwest Indiana, shoreline erosion occurs during 
periods of high lake level when storm waves attack the shoreline, ca. 1970 
(Courtesy of Mark Reshkin). 



After the lake's fury diminishes, the shoreline becomes stabilized when lake 
levels are low. The Dune face becomes vegetated and a beach builds, ca. 1980 
(Courtesy, Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore). 
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